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- they are rendering united service. Articles a 


The Trend of Real Wages 


_ To what extent have the wage workers shared in the 
‘prosperity of the United States? An attempt to estimate 
the relative welfare of the American wage earners at 
different times is necessarily based upon the relation be- 
‘tween wages and the cost of living. The terms “wages” 
‘and “cost of living,” however, are unfortunately very 
‘indefinite and they have to be defined in a way that indi- 
cates the degree to which they are representative of the 
general conditions characterized by index numbers. _ 
_ Of course money wages fluctuate in value—in the 
amount of goods which they will buy. [The amount of 
money wages varies, too, according to different classes of 
workers, in different industries, and in proportion to the 
Pmount of time worked.] To obtain comprehensive and 
eliable data on the annual wages paid a particular indi- 
vidual or a class of workers is very difficult and frequently 
impossible, because workers move from one job to another 
or because records are not compiled. For these reasons 
data on wage rates per hour are the most available and 
generally the most reliable. But they tell nothing about 
the actual amounts earned per day, per week, and per 
year or about the opportunity to work. 

Finally the most available and reliable wage rates are 
those fixed by wage scales made with trade unions, ex- 
cept in instances where employers who do not deal with 
trade unions make reports to bureaus of research sup- 
ported by trade associations. But union wage scales are 
generally higher than those paid to unorganized workers, 
| $o that a comparison between an index of union wage 
| 


scales and an index of the cost of living represents in 

a somewhat too favorable light the trend of real wages. 
An index for the cost of living is difficult to construct 
Decause of the variation in the standard of living between 

m classes and between localities. Typical figures on the 
™ ftelative amounts spent for food, clothing, fuel, rent, house 
Mm furnishings, and miscellaneous articles are difficult to 
obtain. The percentages which these different classes of 
expenditures are of the total budget have to be deter- 
Mined and used as weights in constructing the index. 
Retail prices, rather than wholesale prices, have to be 
Obtained because wage workers do not buy at wholesale. 

; A comparison between the indexes of union wage rates 
mer hour and the cost of living has been undertaken by 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The in- 

es of union wage rates and the cost of living for the 
year 1913 are represented as 100 and the variations below 
and above 100 between 1906 and 1926 are used to indicate 
the trend of real wages during that period. 
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For example, the indexes of union wage rates and the 
cost of living in 1906 were 85.0 and 78.7 respectively and 
the relative purchasing power of the wage rates was 
108.0. This “means that in 1906, while the worker’s 
wages were only 85 per cent of his 1913 wages, his cost 
of living was 78.7 per cent of his 1913 cost; that the 
relative purchasing power of his wage rates was 108 as 
compared with 100 in 1913, and he was 8 per cent better 
off, measuring his wage rates with his cost of living in 
1906, than he was in 1913. 

“This percentage of advantage, however, dropped con- 
sistently until 1910 when it was only 1.5 per cent. Al- 
though there was a material increase in 1911, it was 
entirely wiped out in 1912. Then follows a period of 
seven years of loss, during which he either reduced his 
standard or drew upon any savings he may have had, 
or met the shrinking purchasing power of his wage rate 
by the earnings of the wife or children, or went into debt. 
In 1914 he was at only a slight disadvantage, his loss in 
purchasing power being only 1.1 per cent and probably 
not seriously felt anywhere. However, by 1916 when it 
had reached practically 10 per cent it was felt, and in 1918 
when the purchasing power of his wage rate was 23.9 
per cent less than in 1913, measured by the standards 
of 1913, the reader can readily imagine the difficulties 
which faced the married wage earner of the country. 
His wage rate had increased practically 33 per cent in 
five years and this could easily be quoted to convince him 
of his theoretical happiness. It was easy enough to quote 
this fact while saying nothing about the fact that living 
costs had increased 74.4 per cent, and that the purchasing 
power of his wage rate was but 76.1 per cent of what 
it had been in 1913. 

“In 1920 there was a very marked increase in wage 
rates, and while the cost of living took a jump also, the 
spread between wage rates and living costs was narrowed 
almost to the fading point. Since 1921, hourly wage 
rates of organized workers have been going consistently 
up, with the exception of a break in 1922, while on the 
other hand cost of living has not varied sharply.” 

In December, 1926, the average union wage rate would 
buy 42.5 per cent more than it would in 1913. This is 
the latest summary available in the form discussed above. 
This figure, however, will be influenced slightly by the 
fact that the cost of living in June, 1927, had decreased 
about 2 per cent. 

An attempt, however, has been made by Professor 
Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago to make 
an estimate of the trend of real wages expressed in terms 
of yearly earnings. 
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Taking the averages between 1890 and 1899 as a base 
equalling 100, annual real wages are expressed as varia- 
tions from that base from 1890 to 1924. The classes 
of wage earners considered were those in manufacturing, 
transportation, clerical and lower salaried workers, min- 
isters, teachers, government employes, and postal em- 
ployes. Without attempting to explain the many com- 
plicated factors which had to be considered in estimating 
money wages and the cost of living over that long period, 
the results may be summarized as follows: 


1. For all groups the index of real earnings fluctuated 
from 1 to 4 per cent below or above 100 from 1890 to 
1913. In 1913 it stood at 112 and ranged from 3 to 
8 per cent below 112 until 1920. In 1920 it stood at 111 
and rose to 128 by 1924, the last year for which data are 
available. 

The rapid rise in 1921 and 1922, during a period of 
industrial depression, is largely accounted for by the de- 
cline in prices. However, it must be kept in mind that 
the figures apply to those who were fortunate enough to 
have employment and that they do not take into account 
the vast amount of unemployment during 1921 and 1922 
and other years. 

2. “In 1924, employed wage earners in manufacturing 
could have purchased on the average 28 per cent more 
of goods and services than during the nineties. Trans- 
portation workers could have purchased 22 per cent more. 
The average gain for all the workers studied was 27 

r cent. 

3. “Virtually all of these gains have been secured since 
1914. In that year, aside from teachers, there was little 
or no increase in the relative purchasing power of the 
workers over that which they had enjoyed in the eighteen 
nineties. 

4. “The major portion of the gains have been made 
since 1919 and continued unabated during the years 1920 
to 1923, during two of which business conditions were 
bad with an attendant decrease in total production and 
an increase in unemployment. Thus the index of real 
earnings for all industries increased from 109 in 1919 
to 127 in 1923 or a gain of 18 points. The gains from 
1920 to 1923 accounted for 16 of these 18 points. 

5. “Aside from the drop in 1917,-real earnings in manu- 
facturing have been rising steadily since 1915 at an aver- 
age rate of approximately 3 per cent a year. 

6. “Workers in transportation have on the whole se- 
cured somewhat smaller increases in their relative pur- 
chasing power during the last decade than have those in 
manufacturing. On an 1890 to 1899 base, their index 
of real earnings in 1924 was 6 points and on a 1914 
base, 10 points below that of the wage earners in manu- 
facturing. 

7. “Clerical workers, according to our index, have not 
only lost ground relatively but probably absolutely as 
well. Their index of real earnings, although much higher 
than it was during the years 1917 to 1920, is 5 per cent 
below its 1890 to 1899 average and 1 per cent below the 
average for 1914. It should be remembered, however, 
that the average earnings which were given for the years 
1890 to 1899 were somewhat in excess of the real earn- 
ings during this period. The decrease since this decade 
has probably therefore been somewhat less than is shown 
above. This does not affect the movement since 1899 
and it has been in this last quarter of a century that the 
decreases shown above have occurred. The ministerial 
class has also lost during this period and its present 
relative index is 8 per cent below that of the nineties. 
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8. “Contrary to the general impression, school-teachers 
have apparently made great relative progress during the 
thirty-five years and now receive nearly 140 per cent mor 
than in 1890 and slightly more than double the amount 
which their earnings commanded during the nineties as 
a whole. 

“In comparison with their 1914 average, the teachers 
did suffer net losses during the five years from 1916 to 
1920 but during the last five years they have made such 
great gains that the present index is 44 per cent above 
the 1914 level.” 

In summarizing the causes which may explain the in- 
crease in real wages Professor Douglas points to the 
great increase in production, the decrease in food prices, 
and the limitations put upon immigration. 


Labor Sunday Observances 


The country-wide observance of Labor Sunday 
(September 4) was marked by some services and pro- 
nouncements of considerable significance and has evoked 
interesting comment from various sources. William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
speaking at a union church service in Hyde Park, Mass., 
said in part: 


“The membership of the American Federation of 
Labor wish very much that the church might understand 
and know the true aims and purposes of organized labor. 


‘We invite a careful study of the character of our move- 


ment, its historic background, its principles, its mission, 
its potentialities and the great need for such a moral an/ 
economic force within the domain of industry. We ar 
confident that such a study will lead to the conclusion 
that organization, among working men and women, is 
the inevitable development of industrial progress, and 
that it grew out of the needs of working people for pro- 
tection against exploitation and oppression. 

“It is not expected that the church should take a posi- 
tion upon the question of ‘open shop’ or upon technical 
trade matters which occasionally cause dispute and 
controversy between employers and employes, but where 
would the church go for an expression from labor upon 
moral, economic, social and humane questions if not to 
organized labor? The labor movement proposes 
that efficiency and productivity shall constitute the basis 
of the wage structure and that cooperation shall be estab- 
lished in all industrial enterprises, this condition to be 
predicated upon a frank and honest recognition of a full 
and free exercise of the personal and collective rights of 
both employers and employes. 


“A favorable psychological condition must be created 
in order to make such a plan of procedure successful. 
Men must think differently. A cooperative state of mind 
must be substituted for that of antagonism and resent- 
ment. 

“The call of the hour is to the church, to convince the 
masses of the people of its own faith in the efficiency of 
Christian principles and the divine formula, in the solu- 
tion of those problems which create bitterness, strife and 
division between employers and employes.” 

Wide and favorable notice of the Social Service Com- 
mission’s Labor Sunday Message appeared in the religious 
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press and in the labor press. A note of criticism of the § they h 


message appeared in The Baptist, part of whose editorial 
is as follows: 
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“Perhaps a desire to encourage and make the most of 
this growing humanization of industrial ideals among 
iness men accounts for a certain tone of softness and 
ost of evasiveness which is latterly creeping into the 
Labor Sunday messages of the Federal Council of 
Churches. These messages seem more politic and less 
prophetic from year to year. It would be saddening to 
think that such a turn means any loss of either social 
vision or moral courage. But whatever it means it is 
apparent, and the Labor Sunday Message for 1927, fol- 
lowing this conciliatory tendency, is framed so as to have 
as much as possible of the vision without offending any- 
body.” 


The Congregationalist also was a bit critical, but in a 
different vein: 


“It is at this point that we would criticize somewhat 
mildly the Labor Sunday Message of the Federal Council 
of Churches, which we publish elsewhere in this issue. 

‘ At one point the message seems to make the 
church and labor too remote from each other; at another 
point it brings them, if anything, too close. 


“Is there not a certain danger, or disadvantage, in a 
form of speech which suggests, though unintentionally, 
that relations between the church and labor are relations 
between different organizations and groups, rather than, 
in large measure, different relationships of the same 
people? If this be not true, if the people who comprise 
‘labor’ be not found in the churches, we must be made 
aware of a deep and tragic failure on the part of the 
church. If the church cannot win and hold the masses 


the workers, what really vital influence can she hope 
wield in behalf of ‘labor’ ?” 


The notice in the secular press was considerable, but 
undoubtedly reduced in the east by the fact of the prema- 
ture publication in a New York daily. 

An interesting and colorful feature of the celebration 
of Labor Day in Atlanta, Georgia, was the entering in 
the Labor Day parade of a float by the Committee on 
Church Cooperation, the float consisting of a model of 
a white church with appropriate inscriptions. An ex- 
cellent Labor Sunday service was also held on the lawn 
of the State Capitol with an attendance of 500 or 600 
people. The secretary of the Georgia Federation of 
Labor presided, and the speakers were the president of 
the Atlanta Federation of Trade and the president of the 
Evangelical Ministers Association. 

In New York, Hugh Frayne, General Organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, made the principal ad- 
dress at the afternoon service of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Numerous Labor Sunday sermons were 
preached. Dr. Charles Stelzle broadcast a message 
under the auspices of the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches. 

Dr. John McDowell, Secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, issued a Labor Sunday 
Message which was widely carried in the press. 


There are some reports indicating that the purpose of 
the Commission in making the Labor Sunday Message 


brief this year so that it could be actually read from the 
Mmilpit, had the desired results, but the Commission would 
be glad to hear from pastors throughout the country 
whether they approve of this shorter form and whether 


the § they have other suggestions to offer for the message, or 


orial 


for the observance of Labor Sunday for 1928; 


also 
whether others share the critical views herein noted, 
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Industry and the Minister 


In connection with the above account we are a 
ourselves of the courtesy of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion to reprint from their September Bulletin the fol- 
lowing article by Arthur E. Holt, chairman of their 
Commission on Church and Industry and professor of 
social ethics in Chicago Theological Seminary: 

“What is the main charge of those who are perpetually 
warning the clergy out of the sacred area known as 
‘business’? It is that the clergy do not know anything 
about business and that business men know all there is to 
be known about business. It is the claim of this editorial 
that the clergy do know something about business and that 
business men do not know everything that is to be known 
about business. 

“I was pastor for five years in a town organized quite 
largely about two smelters and one big steel plant. I knew 
something about those mills which the owners of those 
plants who lived in New York City did not know, and what 
I knew I knew in a perfectly natural way as pastor of a 
church. These facts I think are known to most ministers 
who are leading churches in any industrial community. 

“T knew the social effects of the work and wage policy 
because I saw them reflected in the free time and the sur- 
plus income of my people, for the church was built out of 
the free time and the surplus income of the people who 
worked in the mills. When there was no free time and no 
surplus income there was no church, If there was surplus 
income and leisure at the other end of the industry and 
none at our end I had a pretty fair case of social injustice. 
I do not think I would have served society by keeping still 
about it. Business men like Mr. might have told 
me that they would not listen, but one business man did 
listen and is a greater citizen today. 

“I knew the social effect of their labor turnover when 
they went into southern Europe and recruited cheap la- 
borers who were Catholic in faith, displacing higher paid 
native Protestant labor. I saw the Catholic population 
grow and the Protestant dwindle. Again, when they could 
not get cheap labor from southern Europe they went into 
the rural South and brought up train loads of Negroes who 
were Protestant, and the Negro churches were swamped 
with people they were poorly equipped to handle. Now one 
may estimate this population shift as he may, it simply will 
not do for a paper like the Tribune to say that the min- 
ister does not know anything about economic policies. If 
the minister has any sense at all he will vote for a labor 
policy which stabilizes labor turnover. If he believes as 
I do that in a city like Chicago a labor union stabilizes 
labor turnover he will look with favor upon labor unions, 
because he sees in excessive mobility and depersonaliza- 
tion a major source of social irresponsibility which in- 
jures the church along with all other institutions. 

“T knew the effect of the real estate policies of the big 
industry because it determined where people lived in the 
city. In order to force people to live in the eastern part 
of the town the Big Company bought up and took off the 
market large sections of real estate in the West end of the 
city. This kept people out of an area which would have 
been the most healthful section of the city in which to 
live and an area which could have been easily and eco- 
nomically served by public service institutions, schools 
and churches. The city was forced to extend itself to 


almost the thinness of a shoe string, making all public 
service very expensive and doubling the number of 
churches. As a result there were many churches but not a 
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single one of any strength. As a minister I would have 
been an idiot if I had not favored some such social control 
of business as a modern zoning law which took out of 
private hands the districting of a city. 

“I knew the way modern business registered on the 
minds of the workers. I saw the ruthlessness of the specu- 
lating in industrial stocks when our industries were made 
the football of Wall Street. I saw the helplessness of the 
managerial staff who were caught between local necessities 
based on human needs and capitalistic necessities based 
on the need to pay dividends on a capitalization which had 
much of fiction in it. As one manager said to me: ‘Give 
us a decent capitalization and we will pay a dividend and 
do justice to the legitimate needs of the workers.’ I had 
in my church men who were working from six o’clock to 
six, who never saw daylight at home in the winter, and I 
would have been a fool if I had not supported a change 
to a more stable industry and a better distribution of the 
success and comfort available for all participators in the 
industry. 

“Now I claim that just because the minister is the leader 
of a very delicate social institution he does know some- 
thing about other social institutions and in the formation 
of that cabinet which makes up a sound public opinion he 
is going to have a seat at the cabinet table. He needs to 
know his facts, he needs to be respectful and show good 
manners, but that he is to be denied a seat in the cabinet 
let no one think. I believe in a free church, in a free 
society, but some time in the last century we passed the 
point where that slogan meant that each institution could 
go by itself and set up a society of its own. 

“The message I have sketched above is not the whole 
gospel. The gospel has also the task of increasing the 
strength of the individual man to bear the strain of life. 
This is and always has been the major message, but some 
of the strain of industrial life is unnecessary, some of the 
social waste is unnecessary, because men have never tried 
to remove it. Some churches are failing because com- 
munities are failing, and some communities are failures 
because men of power have not the social sense to make 
that power socially serviceable. When the minister knows 
he ought to speak.” 


Adult Education Survey 


A study of public education of adults from 1924-1926, 
by L. R. Alderman, has recently been issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education (Bulletin, 1927, No. 
18). The report was prepared largely from question- 
naires sent out by the bureau and deals with the work 
of state departments of education, city school systems 
and university extension courses. 

More than 60 per cent of the states have already 
enacted legislation to promote adult education. There 
is a wide variation in these laws. California, for in- 
stance, requires illiterates between 18 and 21 years of age 
to attend school. Connecticut requires school districts of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants to maintain evening schools 
for persons over 14 years of age. In New York state 
the commissioner of education is authorized to pay to 
each local district one-half the salary paid to each teacher 
in immigrant education, up to $1,000 for each teacher. 
Classes for immigrants may be held wherever the local 
school authorities consider it advisable in order to give 
instruction to illiterate and non-English-speaking people. 
Mr. Alderman reports that 24 states supervise elementary 
adult education; 13 states have full-time supervisors of 
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such instruction; 21 states give financial aid for adult 
education ; 17 states report 45 institutions offering special 
training for teachers of adult classes; 12 states ha 
illiteracy commissions. 

During 1924-26 Connecticut reported the following de- 
velopments in adult education: better type of pupil, rising 
registration, higher average attendance, a need for sup- 
plementary classes for those who complete the Amer- 
icanization classes, acceptance by the public of the place 
of adult elementary instruction in the public school sys- 
tem, recognition of the need for “modernized curriculum, 
socialized recitation and humanized instruction.” 

In Massachusetts the number of classes for immigrant 
women has increased, as has the enrollment in inter- 
mediate and advanced courses. 

In North Dakota the percentage of illiteracy has been 
reduced to two-tenths of one per cent. 

A questionnaire to school superintendents of cities and 
towns of 2,500 population or over was answered by 1,666 
superintendents. Of these, 520 reported that they had 
conducted evening schools during 1924-26; 376 towns 
and cities reported that their evening classes are growing, 
115 that they are not. The cost of conducting evening 
classes may be estimated roughly at $15.42 per student 
per year. The most common estimates of the cost of an 
evening school program are from 4 to 6 per cent of the 
cost of the day school. Gary, Indiana, reports 16% per 
cent of the entire adult population in evening and after- 
noon classes. Buffalo, N. Y., reports 7 per cent. These 
are the largest percentages in the country for large cities, 

Replies to a questionnaire regarding university exten- 


such work. This does not include the work done by t 
land-grant colleges through federal subsidies. The type 
of work done includes: correspondence courses, public 
information, home reading courses, class instruction out- 
side of institutions, public lectures, visual instruction, 
institutes or short courses, the work of parent-teacher 
associations, labor education, broadcasting, etc. The most 
significant new development is considered to be the sup- 
plementing by radio of correspondence courses. The field 
of greatest activity varied widely in the different insti- 
tutions. 

Reports show an enrollment of 85,121 students in cor- 
respondence courses for the year ending June, 1926; 
26,817 students completed correspondence courses; 130, 
172 were enrolled for class work outside of institutions; 
46,578 completed the class work assigned. The average 
cost per student was $22.82. Two-thirds of the institu- 
tions reported that the student pays all the cost of classes 
given outside the institutions. Mr. Alderman believes 
that, in general, extension students are more concerned 
with the quality of the courses than with the cost. Faculty 
opinion seems to be divided as to the effectiveness of 
extension work; 42 per cent of those who reported say 
that extension work is as good as that done in residence, 
30 per cent that it is inferior, and 18 per cent that it i§ 
superior. Mr. Alderman finds that the most mooted 
question in regard to classes outside the institution ist 
Who shall give the instruction? He concludes that ex 


sion work indicated that 301 institutions are giving so 


— 


tension teachers should be chosen with as much care a 
regular faculty members but that the difference in tH 
work should be taken into consideration. State supe 
ported institutions are doing most of the extension work 


but that done by privately supported colleges is increas 
ing. 3 
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